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CHILD HEALTH DAY—1944 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS, the Congress by joint resolution of May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 
617), has authorized and requested the President of the United States to 
issue annually a proclamation setting apart May 1 as Child Health Day: 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President 
of the United States of America, in recognition of the importance to every 
child and young person of a healthy body and a sturdy spirit, do hereby 
designate May 1 of this year as Child Health Day. 


And I invite our boys and girls to use this occasion as a time to gather 
with parents, teachers, and other citizens, or by themselves, in schools, 
churches, and community centers, and to consider how we can make our 
home and community life contribute in full measure to the building of 
buoyant health and valiant spirit in all our boys and girls. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 


DONE at the City of Washington this seventeenth day of March in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and forty-four and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the one hundred 

[SEAL] and sixty-eighth. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
By the President: 
CORDELL HULL 
Secretary of State 
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Publication of THe Cuiip, Monthly Bulletin, with SocraL Straristics supplements from time to time, was 
authorized by the Bureau of the Budget, May 12, 1936, under Rule 42 of the Joint Committee on Printing, to 
meet the need of agencies working with or for children for a regular channel of information on current develop- 
ments, activities, policies, and programs for maintaining the health of mothers and children, providing child-welfare 
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Children’s Bureau Commission on Children in Wartime 


Goals for Children and Youth As We Move From War to Peace 


Adopted March 17-18, 1944 


Tue NEED AND THE CHALLENGE 


After more than 2 years of war, the families 
and communities of our Nation are being drawn 
increasingly into total mobilization for the suc- 
cess of our cause. In the ranks of our fighting 
men are hundreds of thousands of fathers. Over 
514 million mothers of children under the age 
of 14 years are employed in war plants and 
service industries. Nearly 3,000,000 boys and 
girls under the age of 18 years are employed, 
having left school or carrying combined pro- 
grams of school and work. As they reach 18, 
our boys are subject to induction into the armed 
forces. 

For many families incomes have risen as a 
result of war employment, though many are now 
required to readjust to a much lower income 
level as the fathers enter military service. 
Through National, State, and local effort, an«l 
private enterprise, homes have been provided 
for millions of war workers. Food-distribution 
policies, including school-lunch programs, have 
made possible for many children a higher level 
of nutrition than they have known before. 
Hospitals, schools, and recreation centers have 
been provided in many war communities. 
There has been a great increase in the number of 
births. The 1942 maternal mortality rate again 
showed a substantial reduction in maternal 
deaths. Infant mortality rates in general have 
decreased although recent figures from some 
areas show increases. Medical, nursing, and 
hospital care have been made available during 
maternity and infancy for the families of men 
in the four lowest pay grades of our armed 
forces without cost to the families. Youth 
themselves have given a great amount of vol- 
unteér war service, have brought their needs 
to public attention in a constructive way, and 
have worked out, with adult participation, 
sound leisure-time programs for the teen 
age. State and local governments have pro- 
vided means for coordinated planning and ac- 
tion to meet youth needs through public and 
private effort. 

Yet, to an alarming degree, our children and 
youth are not receiving the care, protection, and 
educational opportunity which their own and 
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the Nation’s welfare and future require. 
Shortages of doctors, nurses, and health and 
hospital facilities are affecting the quantity and 
quality of health protection and medical care, 
especially in military and war production areas 
and in many rural areas where shortages existed 
before the war. This constitutes a serious 
threat to the well-being of children and the 
future strength of the Nation. At least a mil- 
lion children are being taught by unqualified 
teachers replacing those with better preparation. 
On the other hand, qualified teachers are being 
dismissed in areas where school enrollment. is 
declining. Educational programs and services 
have been curtailed. High-school enrollment is 
down 14 percent. Children are working long 
hours, at night, at tasks beyond their strength, 
and often under conditions morally unsafe. 
Many thousands of children whose mothers are 
employed lack care or supervision during day or 
night hours. 

Millions of youth, feeling the restlessness, ex- 
citement, and anxiety that war brings, lack both 
effective means of sharing in adult concerns and 
opportunities for wholesome fun and compan- 
ionship. Rising juvenile delinquency, causing 
general concern, 1s a symptom of widespread 
failure to meet youth needs. 

Girls too young for such responsibility are 
experiencing maternity, frequently without the 
protection of an established home, often in a 
war community where they are strangers. Chil- 
dren are being born under conditions fraught 
with insecurity. Children in minority groups 
often are denied essential opportunities gen- 
erally available to other children in the com- 
munities in which they live. 

Looking beyond our own borders, we are ap- 
palled at the suffering and destruction of chil- 
dren of allied and enemy countries. These 
shocking realities should strengthen our deter- 
mination to extend relief to children of war- 
stricken areas as rapidly as possible, to cooperate 
to the fullest extent in the relief, rehabilitation, 
and reconstruction work of the United Nations, 
to lend full support to the establishment of in- 
ternational organizations for the maintenance 
of a just and lasting peace, and to do everything 
possible to make sure that no other generation 
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of children will have to suffer from the destruc- 
tion of war. 


Beyond these acute problems, affecting the 
stability, happiness, resourcefulness, and com- 
petence of the rising generation, are the prob- 
lems facing us of transition from war to peace. 
There can be no date fixed as a dividing line 
between war and post-war planning, even if it 
were possible to predict when hostilities would 
cease. Many families and some communities 
are already in the post-war period, as men have 
returned from military service or war workers 
have lost their jobs. Many breadwinners now 
in military service will never return to assume 
their responsibility toward the children de- 
pendent on them. Many others will return as 
permanently disabled veterans, with serious 
curtailment or complete loss of their earning 
power. At present affecting only a small pro- 
portion of our people, these and many other 
problems of readjustment will reach millions 
more even before the fighting stops on all fronts. 

The post-war planning now under way must 
provide for children and youth if victory is to 
mean opportunity for them to share in build- 
ing a world based on freedom and justice. We 
dare not, for them or for our future, risk an- 
other generation of transient, idle, frustrated 
youth, like that of the early years of the depres- 
sion. Post-war planning must also provide for 
maintaining the freedom, integrity, and secur- 
ity of the family. All political parties have an 
obligation to pledge full support of measures 
needed to assure to all the children and youth 
of the Nation at least the minimum opportuni- 
ties required to equip them to take their part in 
democracy and in the establishment of peace and 
justice among the peoples of the world. 


Tue Goats ror Wuicu WE Strive 


In the spirit of the Children’s Charter in 
Wartime adopted 2 years ago, the Commission 
on Children in Wartime renews its call to the 
American people to take all needed steps to as- 
sure to all children of every race and creed full 
protection amid the devastation of war, and 
to take thought for their welfare in the period 
of transition from war to peace. Specifically, 
the commission recommends: 


I. Extension of health service and medical 
care to assure access to adequate care for all 
mothers and children, including the following: 


a. Provision of health services for infants and young 
children through the organization of well-child health 
centers in every community lacking such facilities, and 
extension of such service when it is inadequate. 

b. Development of adequate health and medical-care 
programs, including health education for school children 


and employed youth, with extension of school-lunch 
and nutrition programs, and enlargement of the crip- 
pled children’s program to include particularly services 
for children with rheumatic fever and cardiac conditions 
in all States. 

ce. Making available public medical-care or health- 
insurance programs as needed to assure access to ade- 
quate care for all mothers and children. 

d. Planning for demobilization of medical and nursing 
personnel in the armed forces, including appropriate 
provision for further professional training and place- 
ment in areas of need; planning for hospital and health- 
center construction, with provision of funds necessary 
for operation: and planning for other measures needed 
to assure adequate distribution of skilled medical and 
nursing care and adequate hospital facilities for moth- 
ers and children in all parts of the country, urban and 
rural. 


II. Regulating child labor and safeguarding 
youth in wartime employment; planning now 
for young workers demobilized from industry 
and for youth leaving school in the demobiliza- 
tion period; developing policies for the post- 
war period which will assure protection and ed- 
ucational and employment opportunity to youth. 
Specifically, these goals include the following: 


a. Continued emphasis upon and further implementa- 
tion of the declared policy of the War Manpower Com- 
mission to the effect that in most cases youth under 
18 can best contribute to the war program by con- 
tinuing in school. 

b. Extension of community programs, developed with 
the cooperation of management, labor, and the public, 
for safeguarding youth who are employed in agricul- 
ture and in industry on a part-time or full-time basis. 

e. Adequate appropriations for full enforcement of 
Federal and State child-labor laws, with special em- 
phasis upon elimination of child labor under detri- 
mental conditions, for excessive hours, and at night. 

d. Planning now for the youth who will be de- 
mobilized from industry, through guidance and coun- 
seling service; development of educational programs 
suited to their needs, with student aid as required; 
retraining and placement in private industry or public 
employment; broadening opportunities for training 
through apprenticeship; extending minimum-wage pro- 
tection for minors; and other youth services as needed. 

e. More experiments with guided work-study pro- 
grams conducted cooperatively by schools, employers, 
public conservation agencies and camps, to permit youth 
to experience work appropriate to their age as a 
planned part of their education. 

f. Increased financial support by local, State, and 
Federal Governments for the further improvement of 
education without discrimination on account of race, 
creed, or national origin. 

g. Establishment of adequate post-war child-labor 
and school-attendance standards developed in the light 
of wartime experience and extending to areas not now 
fully covered through State child-labor and school- 
attendance laws and Federal child-labor legislation. 

h. Development of policies relating to health, school- 
ing, employment opportunities, and recreation for the 
post-war period, which will assure to youth opportunity 
for full development and to the Nation at all times gen- 
erations of both sexes physically and educationally 
equipped and morally prepared for whatever service 
the Nation’s safety and welfare may require, whether 
in peace or in war. 
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III. Development of community recreation 
and leisure-time services for young people, with 
participation in planning and management by 
youth themselves, including: 


a. full use of school buildings and playgrounds for 
after-school, vacation, and adult education programs, 
and extension of school camps. 

b. Mobilization of all community recreation re- 
sources, with special attention to joint planning by pub- 
lic and private agencies. 

ec. Development of continuing provision for joint Fed- 
eral and State services for the stimulation and en- 
couragement of community recreation programs, espe- 
cially needed in the period of demobilization. 

d. Extension of responsibility for planning and man- 
agement of programs for youth through youth councils 
and committees, parent councils, and parent-youth 
community councils. 


IV. Safeguarding family life in wartime, 
during demobilization, and in the post-war 
period, including: 


a. Strengthening and extending special guidance, 
counseling, and rehabilitation services particularly 
needed in reestablishing homes disrupted by wartime 
separations, with due recognition of the spiritual, emo- 
tional, and social bases for wholesome family life. 

b. Assistance and service to families of men in the 
armed services facing radical readjustments of income 
and standards of living. 

c. Economic policies designed to .encourage produc- 
tion of an abundant supply of goods to meet the needs 
of families and children, and to provide employment 
opportunity for all at such wages and under such 
conditions as will assure an adequate economic basis 
for family life, with protection against discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, or national 
origin. 

d. Extension of the coverage and benefits of social- 
security programs without residence restrictions. 

e. Housing policies and standards directed toward 
providing every family with decent housing so planned 
that necessary health, education, recreation, and wel- 
are facilities and services for children are available. 

V. Development of State and local public 
child-welfare programs and the work of private 
agencies to assure social services to every child 
whose home conditions or individual difficulties 
require special attention, including: 


a. Extension of child-welfare services, with Federal 
assistance as needed, to all counties and local areas in 


all States. Such services should include adequate le- 
gal and social protection and care for children whose 
parents are dead or whose homes are broken, children 
of illegitimate birth, children who are neglected or 
delinquent, and children suffering from other social 
handicaps. 

b. Enlargement and improvement of community 
programs of child care with Federal assistance to State 
departments of welfare and of education to provide 
adequate services to children whose mothers are 
employed. 

ec. Development of closer relationships between so- 
cial agencies and schools, health agencies, recreational 
agencies, courts, and police. 

VI. Review and revision of legislative safe- 
guards and standards relating to children in 
preparation for the 1945 sessions of the legisla- 
tures, in the light of these goals for children. 


VII. Sharing of the public responsibility for 
the health, education, and welfare of children 
by Federal, State, and local authorities, with 
recognition of the primary responsibility of the 
State and local units, and the importance of 
providing Federal funds for local services 
through grants-in-aid to appropriate State 
agencies, and with the removal of residence re- 
strictions in the selection of personnel for such 
programs. 

VIII. Provision for the training of profes- 
sional personnel required for services for chil- 
dren and youth and for the preparation of vol- 
unteers to assist in rendering such services. 

IX. Increased opportunities for youth to 
share in the planning and development of pro- 
grams—local, State, National, and internation- 
al—for the benefit of youth. 

X. Education of parents, youth, and all citi- 
zens concerning the importance of providing 
full security and opportunity for children for 
the sake of their own happiness and well-being 
and for the future of the Nation. 


The realization of these goals will require the 
highest order of leadership, substantial sacri- 
fice, and a sustained and coordinated effort on 
the part of all groups throughout the Nation. 


Meeting of New Commission 


Keynote for the meeting of the Children’s 
Bureau Commission on Children in Wartime, 
which took place in Washington, March 17 and 
18, 1944, was sounded by Katharine F. Lenroot, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau. In her report 
to the commission, Miss Lenroot emphasized 
that with increasing absorption of the country’s 
manpower into ‘the military forces, “We have 
a threefold task: We must hold the line now in 
the face of mounting strains and dislocations 
by strengthening homes and maintaining serv- 


ices for children throughout the Nation; we 
must anticipate the problems of the transition 
from war to peace; and we must lay the foun- 
dations for a post-war world in which the needs 
of children and youth shall be given first con- 
sideration.” 

Leonard W. Mayo, chairman of the commis- 
sion, presided at the conference and reviewed 
the objectives adopted by the commission at its 
first meeting in March 1942 in the form of “A 
Charter for Children in Wartime,” and the 
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work of the commission during the past 2 years. 
Mr. Mayo pointed out that one of the most hope- 
ful and significant contributions of the com- 
mission has been the close working relations 
developed with Federal and National private 
agencies, with various State committees, and 
with key individuals and groups throughout the 
country. 

Representatives of National organizations in 
the fields of child health, child welfare, and 
child labor reported on the degree to which 
the objectives in the Children’s Charter in War- 
time have been realized in the Nation. Howard 
W. Hopkirk, executive director of the Child 
Welfare League of America, reviewed the needs 
of children in wartime, inc ‘luding the need in 
many communities for more foster-family 
homes, more well-qualified child - welfare 
workers, more adequate provision for educa- 
tional le: ave, suitable facilities for detention and 
shelter as a preventive of juvenile delinquency, 
and closer cooperation between the juvenile 
courts and social agencies such as clinics, public 
welfare departments, and children’s aid so- 
cieties. The work of the American Academy 
of Pediatrics for children in this country and 
abroad was described by the President of the 
Academy, Dr. F. P. Gengenbach. Mrs. L. W. 
Hughes, vice president of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, reported on the 
work of that organization in developing inten- 
sified community-activity programs for health, 
recreation, and vocational safeguards, and day- 

‘are programs for children of wor king mothers, 
and in ‘seeking to maintain adequate school 
standards and facilities, to equalize educational 
opportunities, and to extend parent education. 
Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand, general secretary 
of the National Child Labor Committee, called 
for more adequate appropriations for the en- 
forcement of existing child-labor laws, both 
State and Federal, as the most important single 
step that can be taken to check the disturbing 
increase in the employment of minors under 
conditions that menace health and education. 

The Hon. Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, addressing the commission, emphasized 
the need for more varied and more suitable op- 
portunities for educational experience for the 
youngest wartime workers, who will—rightly— 
be the first to be laid off during the re: idjustment 
period. 

One feature of the conference was a youth 
panel of 12 teen-age boys and girls, through 
which the commission sought to ‘find out more 
of what young people themselves are thinking— 
about living ina war housing area, about leavi ing 
school for work in war industries, about jobs for 
young people after the war, about juvenile de- 


linquency, and about the problems of boys and 
girls in minority groups. The young people 
taking part in the panel discussion, which was 
led by C. B. Loomis, head of the department of 
sociology of Piedmont College, were invited as 
youth leaders, members of youth councils, and 
also as representing city, farm, and small-town 
youth, school youth, and working youth. 

The panel members discussed the needs of 
youth as they saw them for recreation, educa- 
tion, job guidance, and parental understanding 
and told some of the steps their own communi- 
ties are taking to meet these needs through teen- 
age centers, recreation programs, discussion 
groups, and combined programs of school and 
work. 

The conference adopted a statement, “Goals 
for Children and Youth As We Move From War 
to Peace” (see p. 147), which summarizes pres- 
ent needs, renews the call of the commission to 
the American people to rally to the protection of 
children and youth, and sets 10 goals for the 
transition and post-war periods. 


MeMBERS OF THE CoMMISSION 


AppornteD FesruAry 1944 ror a 2 Year Term 
Chairman, Leonard W. Mayo. 

First vice chairman, Mrs. Harriet A. Houdlette. 
Second vice chairman, Boris Shishkin. 
Secretary, Edith Rockwood. 





Edith Abbott, Chicago. 

Fred L. Adair, M. D., Chicago. 

Cyril Ainsworth, New York. 

Frederick H. Allen, M. D., Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Robert A. Angelo, York, Pa. 

Reginald M. Atwater, M. D., New York. 
Kenzie 8. Bagshaw, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Leona Baumgartner, M. D., New York. 

Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, Washington. 
Alice Drew Chenoweth, M. D., Louisville, Ky. 
Nathan E. Cohen, New York. 

William L. Connolly, Providence, R. I. 

Paul B. Cornely, M. D., Washington. 

Grace L. Coyle, Cleveland. 

A. W. Dent, New Orleans, La. 

Loula Dunn, Montgomery, Ala. 

Nicholson J. Eastman, M. D., Baltimore. 
John W. Edelman, Washington. 

Mrs. Gladys Talbott Edwards, Denver, Colo. 
Marshall Field, New York. 

Homer Folks, New York. 

Franklin P. Gengenbach, M. D., Denver, Colo. 
Willard E. Givens, Washington. 

Lester B. Granger, New York. 

Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, New York. 

Mrs. William A. Hastings, Madison, Wis. 
Marion Hathway, Pittsburgh. 

Henry F. Helmholz, M. D., Rochester, Minn. 
Mrs. Kate Bullock Helms, Columbia, S. C 
Harold W. Herman, Chicago. 

George Hjelte, Los Angeles. 

Anne Sarachon Hooley, Washington. 
Howard W. Hopkirk, New York. 

Mrs. Harriet A. Houdlette, Washington. 
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Ruth Houlton, New York. 

Mrs. Henry A. Ingraham, New York. 
Charles S. Johnson, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mary Alice Jones, Chicago. 

Mrs. Robert M. Jones, Seattle. 

Paul U. Kellogg, New York. 

Rev. C. E. Krumbholz, New York. 

Mary E. Leeper, Washington. 

N. 8. Light, Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Clara Savage Littledale, New York. 
Leonard W. Mayo, Cleveland. 

Osear L. Miller, M. D., Charlotte, N. C. 
Captain Rhoda J. Milliken, Washington. 
Broadus Mitchell, New York. 

Emory W. Morris, D. D. S., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Mrs. Rose Norwood, Boston. 

Rt. Rev. Monsignor John O'Grady, Washington. 
E. W. Palmer, Kingsport, Tenn. 

J. Milton Patterson, Baltimore. 

Ellen C. Potter, M. D., Trenton, N. J. 

Emma C. Puschner, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A Message From the Surgeons 


On March 18, 1944, the Emergency Maternity 
and Infant Care program for the wives and in- 
fants of enlisted men in the four lowest pay 
grades of the armed forces of the United States 
will have completed its first year. Approxi- 
mately a quarter of a million wives and infants 
will have been given care under the program. 
More than 90 percent of this number are wives 
of enlisted men; nearly 10 percent are their new- 
born infants. Medical, nursing, and hospital 
care is being made available in Army and Navy 
installations where it does not interfere with 
the care of the soldier and where it can be given 
without increasing existing facilities. What- 
ever other care is available in the place where 
the wife and infant are living is seal given 
through the civilian authorities. 

Physicians the country over are contributing 
their medical skill to this wartime program 
generously and in return for moderate recom- 
pense. Hospitals the country over have opened 
their doors to these wives and their infants mak- 
ing available accommodations where their med- 
ical needs can be met adequately, though with- 
out luxury care. Nurses the country over are 
helping in the city and the rural homes and in 
the hospitals. 

All this is being carried out voluntarily by 
those who are participating in the program. 
All this is being done in spite of the great short- 
age of physicians and nurses serving the civil- 
ian population—a shortage caused by the entry 
into the armed forces of thousands of our phy- 
sicians and nurses. 

This program of maternity and infant care 
for wives and infants of enlisted men is made 
possible by grants from the Federal Govern- 
ment through the Children’s Bureau of the De- 


Grace A. Reeder, Albany, N. Y. 

Floyd W. Reeves, Chicago. 

Mrs. Horace B. Ritchie, Athens, Ga. 
Howard L. Russell, Chicago. 

J. Harold Ryan, Washington. 

Boris Shishkin, Washington. 

DeWitt Smith, Washington. 

Roy Sorenson, Chicago. 

J. Edward Sproul, New York. 

William H. Stauffer, Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. Mabel K. Staupers, New York. 
Mrs. Faye Stephenson, Cleveland. 
George 8S. Stevenson, M. D., New York. 
Mrs. Anna M. P. Strong, Marianna, Ark. 
Linton B. Swift, New York. 

Felix J. Underwood, M. D., Jackson, Miss. 
Joseph 8. Wall, M. D., Washington. 

J. Raymond Walsh, Washington. 

Mrs. Roy C. F. Weagly, Hagerstown, Md. 
Herbert D. Williams, Warwick, N. Y. 
Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand, New York. 


General of the Army and Navy 


partment of Labor and the State health agencies, 
for the purpose of relieving anxiety among the 
enlisted men as to how the costs of maternity 
care for their wives, or the costs of medical 
care for their infants, will be met in their ab- 
sence from home while in the armed forces— 
when, for a great majority, their family income 
has been lowered materially. The program car- 
ried out by the State health agencies brings 
assurance to the enlisted men that their Na- 
tional and State Governments are doing what- 
ever is in their power to make care available 
to their wives and infants, that physicians 
throughout the country are helping. 

The morale in the armed forces is being raised 
and our fighting men go overseas with greater 
confidence in the security of their families be- 
cause of this wartime program. 

We who are responsible for the health and 
medical care of the men in the armed forces are 
grateful to you—physicians, nurses, and hos- 
pitals—who are participating in this program 
of care for the wives and infants of these men. 
You are sharing with us our normal peacetime 
responsibility of caring for the families of our 
men, and so are making it possible for us to 
give our best efforts to the men themselves. 

Your contribution is an invaluable aid to us 
in the prosecution of the war, and we count on 
your carrying this program forward in the year 
to come with the same generous spirit you have 
shown in the past year. 

ROSS T. McINTIRE, 
Vice Admiral, M. C., U. S. N.. 
The Surgeon General of the Navy. 
NORMAN T. KIRK, 
Major General, U.S. Army, 


The Surgeon General. 





State Committees on Children in Wartime 


Summary ' 


The Program of State Action for Our Chil- 
dren in Wartime adopted by the Children’s 
Bureau Commission on Children in Wartime in 
August 1942 suggested as the first step for put- 
ting the program into action review of wartime 
needs of children and of existing resources for 
meeting these needs. The second step, based 
upon this review—development of State and 
community services adequate to meet wartime 
needs of children—must be taken by the appro- 
priate governmental and voluntary agencies of 
the States and their local units. 

The commission report stated that responsi- 
bility for planning, coordination, and leader- 
ship should be placed with some representative 
State group and recommended that wherever 
practicable this group should be a committee or 
subcommittee of the council of defense and re- 
lated to the work of other defense-council com- 
mittees. In compliance with this recommenda- 
tion the Children’s Bureau has collaborated 
with the Office of Civilian Defense in promoting 
the development of committees of State defense 
councils and, through the State committees, ex- 
tending similar organization into local com- 
munities. 

As of March 1, 1944, 21 States were reported 
to have active defense-council committees con- 
cerned with a broad program of review and 
planning for the needs of children in wartime. 
In several additional States similar committees 
have been organized but the contemplated pro- 
grams have not as yet taken definite shape. In 
a few other States, cities and other local units 
have undertaken more or less comprehensive 
programs without the guidance of a central 
State committee. 

Within recent months impetus has been given 
to the development of both State and local 
committees by the program for the control of 
juvenile delinquency which provided an im- 
mediate objective and emphasized the urgency 
of considering all of the community conditions 
which tend to create delinquency problems. 
Most of the State committees are giving special 
consideration to juvenile delinquency and sev- 
eral have appointed subcommittees to dea! with 
this problem. A common interest in control of 
delinquency has brought about collaboration 
with recreation committees and other defense- 
council committees. 


1By Emma O. Lundberg, Consultant in Social Services for 
Children, U. S. Children’s Bureau. 
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Day care for children of working mothers is 
a major concern of every State Committee on 
Children in Wartime except in two or three 
States where the defense council has appointed 
a separate committee on day care. In at least 
12 States committees undertaking a broad pro- 
gram are giving special attention to problems 
of child labor, sometimes through a subcommit- 
tee. Growing interest in health needs is re- 
ported, and definite programs in this field will 
undoubtedly be undertaken increasingly by 
State and local committees. Several of the 
State committees are studying the need for new 
or revised legislation, especially in the field of 
child protection. 

In general, the State committees include in 
their membership broad representation of pub- 
lic and private agencies in the fields of health, 
education, social “welfare, labor, housing, and 
recreation, as well as of racial groups, federa- 
tions of churches, and State-wide organizations 
concerned with the welfare of children. In 
several States in which the original committee 
membership did not include various interests 
suggested by the Children’s Bureau Commis- 
sion on Children in Wartime and the Office of 
Civilian Defense plans are now under way to 
broaden the representation. 

Promotion of community planning and ac- 
tion in behalf of children in wartime is an ac- 
cepted function of most of the State commit- 
tees. Usually local committees are organized 
under local defense councils and include in their 
membership broad representation of public and 
private agencies and citizen interest. In anum- 
ber of States, as has been mentioned, organiza- 
tion of community groups has preceded the de- 
velopment of a State-wide pe goose and in cer- 
tain cities existing councils of social agencies 
have been found the logical organizations in 
which to center community concern for children. 


Oregon State Committee on Child 
Care, Health, and Welfare’ 


The committee on child care, health, and wel- 
fare of the Oregon State defense council began 
as an advisory committee to help the State pub- 
lic welfare commission coordinate its functions 
and activities with those of other agencies, Fed- 
eral and State, in the field. After the second 
meeting the committee was reorganized as a 





2From remarks by Clyde Getz, Director of Child Welfare 
Services of the Oregon State Public Welfare Commission, at 
the Conference on Special Problems of Children in Wartime, 
Washington, D. C., February 4—6, 1944. 
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general committee and the membership was ex- 
tended to include other agencies having respon- 
sibilities in the field of child welfare and inter- 
ested citizen and professional organizations. 

The committee includes representatives of the 
State public welfare commission, State board 
of health, State department of education, State 
defense council, Federal Works Agency, War 
Manpower Commission, United States Employ- 
ment Service, Federal Housing Administration, 
a day-care committee, the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation, the crippled children’s agency, child- 
health services, the private child-care agencies 
licensed through the State, the county judges’ 
association, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, American Federation of Labor, the coun- 
cil of churches, the mental-hygiene society, 
American Association of Social Workers, the 
State Conference of Social Work, State medical 
society, State nurses’ association, State health 
officers’ association, and other organizations; 
also one of the outstanding Negro leaders in 
Portland and the State superintendent of ele- 
mentarv teachers’ training. 

One of the first things to do, of course, was 
to determine what the functions of this broad 
committee should be. The committee decided 
that it would act as a clearing house in plan- 
ning for coordinated groups and that it would 
be interested in all aspects of child welfare, but 
that, because of the great need for child care 
growing out of employment of women in in- 
dustry, it would devote its first attention to day 
rare of children. As to its relationship with 
the various component agencies, the committee 
stated: “It is clearly understood that under no 
circumstances are the foregoing functions con- 
strued * * * toexercise any administrative 
function or to interfere with the administrative 
management or social welfare of the child-care 
agencies.” Although the committee gave its 
attention first to day care, and its chief attain- 
ments have been in this field, it does consider 
other aspects of child welfare, principally pro- 
vision for school lunches, the employment of 
children, and juvenile delinquency. 

The first step, of course, was to determine what 
facilities the various agencies were already pro- 
viding, what was considered essential in the 
comprehensive day-care program for the State, 
and just what part each agency should play in 
the program. When that was agreed on by the 
State committee, the decision was referred to 
the agencies having child-welfare responsibili- 
ties and approved individually by their boards. 

A statement was then issued as a guide to 
the various communities in developing a pro- 
gram for the care and protection of children 

of working mothers. 


Next, the committee gave leadership to some 
of the local communities in organizing commit- 
tees. It also issued a pamphlet on recommended 
standards for group care of preschool children, 
which was distributed to the communities. 

One of the functions of the committee was to 
pass on applications throughout the State for 
Lanham Act funds for day-care facilities. The 
most recent activity of the committee with re- 
gard to day care was in connection with the 
Kaiser child-care centers. The committee met 
with Mr. Kaiser and various representatives of 
the Kaiser Shipyards to try to secure their co- 
operation in the use and support of existing 
community facilities and in extending those 
facilities. 

The function of the committee in connection 
with school lunches was a very minor one. 
There were already a committee on nutrition 
and a civilian-defense committee with a sub- 
committee on school lunches. The committee on 
child care, health, and welfare met with the 
chairmen of those committees. There was a 
similar relationship with other committees in 
regard to employment of children on farms. 

The Governor’s committee on youth partici- 
pation was responsible for development of youth 
programs, including farm-work programs. The 
function of the committee on child care, health, 
and welfare was to learn about the programs 
and to help in setting up standards. At the 
request of the committee on youth participation 
it made definite recommendations concerning 
standards to safeguard the welfare of children 
employed in agriculture. 

The most recent development is the one per- 
taining to juvenile delinquency. Some time ago 
three of the State defense-council committees 
interested in child welfare met on the suggestion 
of the State director of civilian war services 
to consider the whole problem of juvenile de- 
linquency. A joint committee was appointed 
with representatives of the committee on youth 
participation, the State recreation committee 
(which up to that point was concerned primarily 
with developing recreation facilities for service 
men), and the State committee on child care, 
health, and welfare. Before they really had 
an opportunity to function in that field, the Gov- 
ernor appointed a committee on juvenile delin- 
quency, which included about 35 members rep- 
resenting various groups. The personnel of the 
Governor’s committee was entirely different 
from that of the committee already functioning. 
To bring about some coordination the chairman 
of the Governor’s committee on juvenile delin- 
quency was made a member of the committee 
on child care, health, and welfare and that com- 
mittee in turn offered support and backing to 
the Governor’s committee. 
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One of the functions of the State committee 
is to assist communities in organizing local com- 
mittees. Committees have been organized in 10 
counties. As the State committee was a civilian- 
defense committee, it was necessary to organize 
the local committees through the procedure to 
be followed in organizing any committee under 
the Office of Civilian Defense. 

An executive secretary was provided for the 
State committee for several months through the 
State public welfare commission. The salary 
was paid from child-welfare-service funds most 
of the time, and for a very brief period through 
funds allocated to the States from the President’s 
Emergency Fund. There is no executive secre- 
tary at present, and it is a question whether a 
new person will be appointed, because of the 
very serious personnel situation in the State. 

The usefulness of a State committee on child 
care, health, and welfare as a clearing house, 
as a planning and coordinating body, or even 
as a forum, has been demonstrated, I think, by 
our experience. Furthermore, we have found 
that the success of State and local committees 
depends primarily upon leadership in the State 
and in the various localities and upon the readi- 
ness to move forward. Pressure to organize 
and to organize in accordance with a specific 
pattern that has been conceived by someone 
outside the locality or State is not always suc- 
cessful, because we cannot move any faster than 
the State or the local committee is ready and 
willing to move. However, advisory and con- 
sultation services from the outside are extremely 
helpful. 


Alabama Committee on Children 
in Wartime* 


The State day-care committee, organized in 
Alabama in April 1942 at the request of the 
State defense council, was converted in Decem- 
ber 1942 into the committee on children in war- 
time, thereby becoming an official committee of 
the State defense council. Local advisory com- 
mittees on day care, upon request, took similar 
action. 

The State committee on children in wartime 
is composed of representatives from the follow- 
ing agencies: State department of education, 
State department of public health, State de- 
fense council, State extension service, United 
States Employment Service, the labor division 
of the State department of industrial relations, 
War Manpower Commission, Farm Security 
Administration, American Association of Uni- 

* From remarks by Mrs. Judith Hall Gresham, Director of 
the Bureau of Child Welfare, State Department of Public 


Welfare, at the Conference on Special Problems of Children 
in Wartime, Washington, D. C., February 4—6, 1944. 


versity Women, State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, American Legion, American Legion 
Auxiliary, State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
State department of public welfare, and Ala- 
bama Conference of Child-Caring Institutions 
and Agencies. The State committee meets 
monthly, timing its meetings in connection with 
those of the State defense council. 

An effective channel of coordination of com- 
munity services to children has resulted from 
the establishment of the State committee on 
children in wartime with 16 local committees 
functioning. Local committees follow some- 
what the same pattern of representation as does 
the State committee, but they include also the 
county sheriff, the police, juvenile-court judges, 
ministers, and interested citizens. 

In the early stages of organization the State 
committee was especially helpful in coordi- 
nating the responsibilities of the State depart- 
ment of education and the State department of 
public welfare in relation to the day-care needs 
of children of working mothers. The State 
committee approved plans submitted by, the 
State departments of education and public wel- 
fare to the United States Office of Education 
and to the Children’s Bureau when Federal 
funds were made available for the cost of the 
services of day-care consultants. The State 
committee currently approves all applications 
for Lanham Act funds for the operation of 
day-care projects. 

The member of the State committee repre- 
senting the United States Employment Service 
has furnished information on the employment 
and anticipated employment of women in war 
industries. Representatives from the health 
department have kept the State and local com- 
mittees informed on medical and hospital serv- 
ices available to wives and infants of enlisted 
men and financed by Federal funds through the 
State department of health. 

When the problem of farm-labor shortage 
assumed large proportions in the State in 1943 
and it began to be apparent that employment of 
children to gather crops would be necessary ii: 
certain areas, the State committee laid the 
ground-work for collaboration by the State ex- 
tension service, the State department of health, 
the State department of education, the labor 
division of the United States Employment 
Service, and the State department of public 
welfare. Standards of care were quickly set 
up and the employment of 14- to 17-year-old 
boys in gathering crops in specific areas was 
accomplished with sorne assurance of protection 
and safeguard. The State committee on chil- 
dren in wartime appointed a continuing sub- 
committee to work on the establishment of 
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policies and standards of care in any anticipated 
use of children necessitated by the farm-labor 
shortage. Representatives from local commit- 
tees have reported at several State committee 
meetings on conditions in their communities. 

The State committee has been especially 
helpful in stabilizing and directing local in- 
terest and concern in the problems of juvenile 
delinquency prevailing throughout the State. 

Difficulty has been experienced, however, in 
maintaining close coordination between the 
State committee and the local committees on 
children in wartime. County defense councils 
have emphasized in varying degrees the im 
portance of the county committees on children 
in wartime, and the local committees therefore 
in some instances function without proper re- 
lation to the defense councils. 

The State committee seeks to keep in touch 
with all local committees by requesting periodic 
reports, by routing useful material to the county 
committees, and by having State committee 
representation at important local committee 
meetings. The minutes of the State committee 
meetings are mailed to the county committees. 
The State committee is preparing an informa- 
tion bulletin on all services available to children 
through agencies represented on the committee. 

Because of the neec for and the interest in 
recreation, county defense councils have pro- 
moted subcommittees on recreation in the coun- 
ties. Some 13 local recreation programs have 
been set up. However, they are not county- 
wide and often do not include facilities for 
children. The State committee on children in 
wartime is recommending that local commit- 
tees on children in wartime affiliate themselves 
more closely with the recreation committees. 

There is no question that outside help has 
been needed to meet the problems intensified by 
war conditions. On the other hand, it is inter- 
esting to observe the cycle of successful plan- 
ning and coordination. In many communities 
there is still confusion and ineffective planning. 
It is, however, in those communities where out- 
side help has been conditioned by and suffused 
with local acceptance and attitudes that effec- 
tive planning and coordination exist. 


Washington Committee on Children 
in Wartime ‘* 


In the State of Washington there has been 
need for some time for coordination of activities 
on behalf of children. It was not, however, 


4From remarks by Bernice E. Scroggie, Supervisor of 
Division for Children, Washington State Department of Social 
Security, at the Conference on Special Problems of Children 
in Wartime, Washington, D. C., February 4—6, 1944 


until the war brought it into bold relief that 
we did much about it. We knew only too well 
that the recommendations of the White House 
Conference needed to be followed up in our 
State, and we did start a follow-up program. 
Then, it was decided that community planning 
on a State basis, at least, would be done under 
the auspices of the State defense council for 
the duration of the war. The chairman of the 
State White House Conference committee was 
made a member of the group, which later came 
to be known as the State committee on children 
in wartime. It seemed logical that the State 
defense council should be the unit through which 
the committee worked, as it had been concerned 
with civilian protection and had served as a 
coordinating agency, bringing together various 
State departments in other activities. 

We felt that it was extremely important that 
at least one paid worker be assigned to the com- 
mittee. There was precedent for existing State 
agencies to pay for personnel assigned to the 
defense council. So it was rather natural to 
assign someone paid from the child-welfare- 
service funds of the State department of social 
security to the State defense council to serye 
as secretary of the committee on children in 
wartime. The secretary worked very closely 
with other members of the State defense-council 
staff in interpreting the job of State planning 
for child welfare. 

The State committee began by being a day- 
care committee, because day care was the im- 
mediate need. The representation on the com- 
mittee included schools, health, welfare, labor, 
industry, the War Manpower Commission, pri- 
vate and public welfare agencies, civic and serv- 
ice groups, and the parent-teacher association. 

The purpose of the State committee was con- 
ceived to be one of planning, of coordination ; it 
was not to become an agency in itself, but was 
to coordinate the work of other agencies. Its 
function is to know what is happening to chil- 
dren, to do fact finding, and to make recom- 
mendations as to action and encourage the de- 
velopment of local community planning groups. 

It seemed to us that it was not too important 
whether or not the local groups were defense- 
council committees. For example, in Seattle, 
which of course has a very well-organized coun- 
cil of social agencies, it was natural for the 
local committee to be a committee of the council 
of social agencies. If communities did not have 
any pattern of association or community organi- 
zation, it seemed that the defense-council pat- 
tern was as good as any. 

We also found that committees starting as 
day-care committees, as other problems become 
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evident and the need for more and more coordi- 
nation on a broader front is recognized in the 
community, develop a tendency to move into a 
wider committee activity. 

As other needs of children in the State became 
evident the State committee broadened its activ- 
ities to include planning for children who were 
going to work in the fields. I think 30,000 chil- 
dren went out on agricultural programs last 
year. And then, later on, came the program of 
juvenile protection, as we became concerned 
about children becoming delinquent. The pro- 
gram that has been carried out so far has been 
—_ much on these three fronts: Social wel- 

are, planning for children employed on farms, 
and juvenile protection. 

In day care, I believe our program has been 
similar to that in Oregon. That is, the job was 
first of all to work out relationships among the 
various departments—schools going into group 
care, State and county welfare departments 
having responsibility for development of pri- 
vate family care for children and counseling 
service. The last count showed 45 public nurs- 
eries or child-care centers in schools and some 
55 extended school services in the State. Foster- 
family care has gone more slowly. I think we 
have between 200 and 250 foster-family homes 
in the State. 

In regard to children in agriculture we be- 
came aware of the problem and took it upon 
ourselves to try to do something about it as long 
ago as the spring of 1943. In our State there 
is no one agency with legal responsibility for 
protection of children who are going to work 
on farms, and it did seem logical for this com- 
mittee to be concerned with these youngsters. 
It was no new thing for children to work on 
farms in the State of Washington. It had been 
done altogether too much and too long. What 
the committee tried to do was to develop a group 
of people (a subcommittee on children in agri- 
culture, as it turned out) who cared about what 
happened to children to promote the use of the 
guides set up by the United States Children’s 
Bureau. The subcommittee also encouraged 
local committees in the communities where large 
numbers of children were working to observe 
what really was happening to children and to 
attempt to maintain concern about the hours of 
work and working conditions. 

The other field in which there has been some 
activity is that of juvenile delinquency. We 
have tried to steer around the phrase “juvenile 
delinquency,” but it is in all the newspapers. 
The committee was concerned about the situa- 
tion, and did some talking about it. But be- 
fore they had talked very long the Governor 





became concerned about the delinquency situa- 
tion and asked representatives of all government 
agencies having anything to do with protection 
of children to get together with him. We did 
so and talked about what was needed, which 
seemed to be more coordination and planning 
in the field of juvenile protection. It was a 
matter of each agency’s not knowing what the 
other one had to offer. The people who came 
together were from the State department of 
education, the State department of welfare, the 
State police association, the State judges’ asso- 
ciation, the State sheriffs’ association, the State 
prosecutors’ association, the State patrol office, 
the State department of children’s institutions, 
and the county commissioners’ association. 


The Governor suggested that we all go back 
and write down what each one of us should be 
doing about the protection of children and send 
it in, and that he would have a subcommittee 
appointed to work on it. The groups did send 
in reports of what they thought their agencies 
should be doing about juvenile protection in 
wartime, and a little pamphlet which outlines 
those ideas was produced over the name of the 
committee on children in wartime of the State 
defense council. After the first drafting was 
done and the government agencies represented 
got together again, it was recognized that since 
there was already a committee on children in 
wartime set up to do some community planning 
and coordinating, this was the medium through 
which they should work. Each one of these 
government agencies then sent the pamphlet to 
its local constituents with the suggestion that 
they get together with the other folks who were 
doing things for children in their own communi- 
ties and see who was doing what and how it 
could be done most effectively. 


This stimulated much more committee activ- 
ity, and so we had, in some places where com- 
mittees had begun originally as day-care com- 
mittees a great surge of interest in juvenile pro- 
tection and requests for coordination rising out 
of this problem. There are now some 30 com- 
mittees on children in wartime all over the 
State. Some 15, I believe, are fairly active, the 
others are less so. We have seen a few concrete 
results that make us a little hopeful. We shall 
probably see some that will make us not quite 
so hopeful. 


This is just the beginning. But if we can 
capture this interest we shall have not only a 
pattern for working together in the defense 
council, but a pattern for working together 
which, we are hopeful, can be carried on even 
after the war. 
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Combating Epidemics of Poliomyelitis 


By A. L. Van Horn, M. D., Assistant Director for Crippled Children, and A. J. Lesser, M. D.. 
Regional Medical Consultant, Division of Health Services, U. 8S. Children’s Bureau 


The provisional 1943 figure for cases of polio- 
myelitis reported to the United States Public 
Health Service—12,401—indicates that the in- 
cidence in 1943 was one of the highest since 
1912. In only 2 other years has the number of 
reported cases been greater; in 1916 the number 
of reported cases was 27,363, and in 1931 it was 
16,686. 


Several Factors May Influence Fluctuations. 


It should be understood that several factors— 
separately or in combination—may influence the 
fluctuations from year to year, such as more 
complete reporting of cases, inclusion of more 
abortive and nonparalytic cases, differences in 
the virulence of the virus or in resistance of in- 
dividuals. With the recent widespread interest 
in provisions for the early care and treatment of 
the patient with poliomyelitis and with greater 
emphasis being placed on the recognition of non- 
paralytic cases, it was not surprising that the 
number of reported cases increased sharply dur- 
ing the past year. 

The unusual number of cases was reported 
chiefly from the Southwest and the west coast, 
with Illinois and Connecticut the exceptional 
States east of the Mississippi River. The larg- 
est number of cases in any State was reported 
from California—2,343. The second largest 
number, 1,644, was reported from Illinois, where 
most of the cases occurred in Chicago. Texas, 
with a total of 1,260 cases, was third highest in 
the number reported. Kansas, New York, and 
Oklahoma followed with 779, 749, and 564 cases, 
respectively. The eight States extending from 
Texas and Louisiana up through Iowa and Ne- 
braska had more than 3,000 cases reported, or 
approximately one-fourth of the total number 
of cases reported from all the States. 


State Agencies Take Increased Responsi- 
bility. 


Since 1936, with the development and exten- 
sion of State services for crippled children un- 
der the provisions of the Social Security Act, 
State agencies administering these services have 
taken an increasing responsibility in the care 
and treatment of children with acute poliomye- 
litis. In view of the fact that approximately 
20 percent, or about 70,000, of the 350,000 


crippled children listed on State registers are 
known to be crippled as a result of acute pol- 
iomyelitis, it is a responsibility of the State 
agency to see that children afflicted with this 
disease are provided with adequate care and 
treatment during the acute, subacute, and con- 
valescent phases. The experience gained by 
State agencies during periods of epidemics is 
invaluable in the coordination and development 
of State services so that during subsequent epi- 
demics a more efficient plan of action can be fol- 
lowed in meeting the needs of the child with 
poliomyelitis. 


Opportunity for Exchange of Experience. 


With a view to giving an opportunity for ex- 
change of experience gained by States that had 
suffered especially in the epidemic of 1943, crip- 
pled children’s agencies in three States, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, and Texas, suggested that a con- 
ference be held to consider the problems that 
arose during the epidemic. As was reported in 
The Child for March 1944, such a conference 
was held, February 23 and 24, at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., in cooperation with the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the United States Department of Labor, 
by the Oklahoma Commission for Crippled 
Children, Joe N. Hamilton, Executive Secre- 
tary; the Kansas Crippled-Children Commis- 
sion, Rollin A. Raymond, Secretary; and the 
Division of Crippled Children, Texas State De- 
partment of Education, J. J. Brown, Director. 


Administrative Methods Reviewed. 


The purpose of the conference was to exchange 
information and review the administrative 
methods used by the various States in dealing 
with the recent epidemic of poliomyelitis in that 
area; to discuss the development and use of 
adequate facilities and services for the care 
and management of poliomyelitis patients, and 
to review the methods for coordinating the 
activities of various public and private agencies 
concerned with the problem. More than 80 
persons attended the conference, including rep- 
resentatives from Federal agencies, National or- 
ganizations, State university medical schools, 
State health departments, State crippled chil- 
dren’s agencies, State societies for crippled chil- 
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dren, and numerous practicing physicians. 
States represented were Arkansas, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Subjects covered during the conference in- 
cluded basic planning for development of facili- 
ties and services for care; diagnosis and report- 
ing; provision for care of patients; equipment 
and supplies; functional responsibilities of offi- 
cial and voluntary agencies; and financing. 

Among the various points that emerged dur- 
ing the discussions were the following: 


Need for Better Methods of Reporting. 


It was generally agreed that there is need 
for improving the methods used in reporting 
vases of poliomyelitis, and that reporting by 
telephone and telegraph should be used freely 
in order to obviate unnecessary delays in ar- 
ranging for the care of individual patients. Ob- 
jectives to be sought in any scheme of report- 
ing should be to discover every case of polio- 
myelitis; to locate all known contacts; to bring 
to bear all known epidemiological control meas- 
ures; to offer a means by which every patient 
afflicted with the disease can be proyided with 
adequate medical and hospital care; and finally, 
to acquire basic scientific information in order 
to have a better understanding of the disease. 

The conference gave recognition to the need 
for close cooperation between the family phy- 
sician and the public and private agencies con- 
cerned, in assuring early recognition of the 
disease and prompt reporting, and in planning 
for adequate medical and hospital care for the 
individual patient. 


Apparent Lack of Uniformity in Criteria for 
Diagnosis. 


The apparent lack of uniformity in the eri- 
teria used for diagnosis was discussed, and at- 
tention was cailed to the relatively large pro- 
portion of cases observed during epidemics in 
which a mistaken diagnosis of poliomyelitis is 
made and to the phenomenal recoveries from 
pseudoparalytic manifestations that are fre- 
quently observed in such patients. It was 
pointed out that a diagnosis of poliomyelitis 
must never be considered absolutely proved in 
the absence of positive findings in the spinal 
fluid. 

Reports indicated that the practices followed 
by hospitals and health agencies with respect 
to isolation techniques in the care and manage- 
ment of poliomyelitis patients are not uniform. 
The consensus was that much remains to be 
learned regarding the communicability of the 
disease, but that until isolation techniques can 


be based upon sound principles it would be de- 
sirable to follow the usual practices with regard 
to any pediatric patient when first admitted to 
a hospital. Attention was called to the need 
for special technique in dealing with the stools 
of poliomyelitis patients, since the presence of 
the virus in stools has been demonstrated 
frequently. 

It was suggested that public agencies work out 
agreements with hospitals whereby such agencies 
would purchase hospital care for patients re- 
quiring isolation techniques at the same cost rate 
as that established for other patients for whom 
hospital care is being purchased by the public 
agency. 

There was general agreement that hospitals 
have a community responsibility in making 
available adequate facilities for the hospitaliza- 
tion of patients with acute poliomyelitis. 


Pediatrician and Orthopedist Share Re- 
sponsibility. 


Medical care and management of the child 
with acute poliomyelitis, it was felt, should be 
a joint responsibility shared by the pediatrician 
and the orthopedist. All professional personnel 
engaged in providing direct care and supervision 
of patients with poliomyelitis should be well 
trained in their respective professional fields. 
When special techniques are to be employed in 
the care of patients with poliomyelitis the phy- 
sician responsible for the care of the patient 
should be thoroughly familiar with such tech- 
niques, and the nurses and _ physical-therapy 
technicians rendering direct bedside care to the 
patient should be adequately trained in them. 


Adequate Care Possible in Home. 


It was pointed out that in selected cases ade- 
quate care can be provided in the home, espe- 
cially in urban areas where the public-health- 
nursing service is prepared to give instruction 
in bedside nursing and skilled supervision under 
medical direction. There was general agree- 
ment, however, that for the child residing in a 
rural area hospital care should be provided in 
order to ensure adequate care. 

Several members of the conference discussed 
the use of volunteer workers, nurses’ aides, and 
medical students in various capacities during 
an epidemic. Recruitment procedures for ob- 
taining the services of skilled professional per- 
sonnel were reviewed. Dr. Foard McGinnis, 
Medical Director, the American National Red 
Cross, explained the activities of that organiza- 
tion in assisting States during periods of epi- 
demics, and Jessie Stevenson, Consultant in 
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Orthopedic Nursing, Joint Orthopedic Nursing 
Advisory Service, commented upon the devel- 
opment of a roster of qualified nurses and physi- 

val-therapy technicians. Miss Stevenson also 
reviewed recent developments in plans for 
strengthening the basic orthopedic-nursing 
training of nurses and also the advanced train- 
ing courses, 

“Much of the discussion regarding provisions 
for care of patients and the various types ot 
equipment and supplies used centered around 
the use of hot packs in the treatment of the 
disease. It was reported that many of the 
temporary measures used during the early 
stages of the epidemic were soon modified and 
improved upon so that in most instances an ef- 
ficient method was worked out. Attention was 

valled to the fact that much still remains to be 
learned regarding the use of various forms of 
heat in the treatment of acute poliomyelitis. 

The part played by official and voluntary 
agencies during periods of epidemics was com- 
mented upon by many members of the con- 
ference. It was clearly evident that there is 
great need for closer coordination and an in- 
crease in joint planning among all agencies con- 
cerned if the facilities and services of such 
agencies are to be used for the greatest benefit 
of the patient afflicted with poliomyelitis. Un- 
til such planning is worked out at the State 
and local levels, there will continue to be con- 
fusion, duplication, and dissipation of effort on 
the part of the agencies concerned. 

The subject of financing brought up the ques- 
tion of eligibility for care, and there appeared 
to be gener ral agreement that no obstacle should 
be raised to medical and hospital care, for a 


BOOK 


INADEQUATE DIETS AND NUTRITIONAL DEFICIENCIES IN 
THE UNITED SratTes; their prevalence and _ signifi- 
eance. Report of the Committee on Diagnosis and 
Pathology of Nutritional Deficiencies, Food and Nu- 
trition Board, National Research Council. Pub- 
lished by the National Research Council, National 
‘Ac ademy of Sciences, Washington. Bulletin No. 109. 
November 1948. 56 pp. 50 cents. 


This report brings together not only results of dietary 
surveys reported during the past decade but also a 
considerable amount of previously unpublished mate- 
rial, with much of the data recalculated and reclassi- 
fied for the sake of comparison. These surveys re- 
vealed that dietary inadequacies, as judged by the rec- 
ommended standards of the National Research Council, 
are widespread among the population of the United 
States and indicate that deficiency states of varying 
degrees are common. ’ 


child found to be in need of such services. 
Funds used in the three States were derived 
from several sources, including Federal and 
State appropri jations and funds contributed 
by the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. 

On February 23, at a session held at the 
Crippled Children’s Hospital, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Tom Lowry, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma School of Medicine, Dr. 

H. O’Donoghue, orthopedic surgeon and 
member of the hospital staff, gave a résumé for 
the 28 visiting physicians of the cases of poli- 
omyelitis treated at the hospital during the re- 
cent epidemic. Many patients were still under 
treatment in the hospital, and an opportunity 
was given to observe the techniques and proce- 
dures used there in the care and man: agement 
of poliomyelitis patients. 

In general, the conference offered an excellent 
opportunity for a full discussion of'many of the 
preplexing problems which have confronted nu- 
merous agencies in dealing with epidemics of 
poliomyelitis. Perhaps the most important 
lessons that emerged from the conference were 
that we still have much to learn regarding the 
disease and the care and management of the 
patient with poliomyelitis, and that there is 
urgent need for closer coordination of the in- 
terest and activities of official and voluntary 
agencies concerned with the problem. It would 
seem that conferences such as this, held on a 
local, State, or regional level, would offer un- 
usual opportunity “for such agencies to get to- 
gether in many sections thr oughout the country 
and work out’ a joint plan of action to be fol- 
lowed during epidemics of poliomyelitis. 


NOTES 


On the preventive side, says the report, it is evident 
that the production of sufficient food should be main- 
tained, that more effective distribution of proper 
food is needed, and that diet education must be intensi- 
fied and extended. On the corrective side there is need 
for detection and therapeutic treatment of deficiency 
states. Among the steps in the direction of dissemin- 
ating the new diagnostic methods among the medical 
and public-health professions the report includes “in- 
troduction of adequate courses on nutrition, particular- 
ly its clinical aspects, into medical schools.” 


CHILD CARE AND TRAINING, by Marion L. Faegre and 
John E. Anderson, University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, 1948. Sixth edition. 314 pp. $2.50. 


In preparing the sixth edition of this well-known 
book, the authors have revised the chapter, “Elimi- 
native and other early habits,” and have brought up to 
date the list of recommended books for children. 





Endorsement of Standards for Part-Time Employment 


of School Youth 


Large numbers of school youth under 18 years 
of age are now being employed both in war pro- 
duction and service occupations, sometimes in 
ways not conducive to sustained production. 

In order to provide for the utilization of the 
labor of schoo! youth without endangering their 
health, welfare, or school progress, the War 
Manpower Commission, the Children’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, and the U. S. 
Office of Education of the Federal Security 
Agency, have issued a “Statement of Policies and 
Standards Governing the Nonagricultural Em- 
ployment of In-School Urban Youth Under 18 
Years of Age.” 

As agencies directly concerned with the pro- 
duction of war goods, we endorse this statement 
of policies and standards and recommend that 
all employment of school youth be in accordance 
with it. We believe that observance of the con- 


ditions recommended in the statement will re- 
sult in the increased efficiency of these young 
workers, will promote their most effective utili- 
zation as a source of labor, and will at the same 
time safeguard their health and permit satis- 
factory school progress. 
Signed by: 
WAR DEPARTMENT 
James P. Mitchell, Director, 
Industrial Personnel Division 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 
Ralph A. Baird, Assistant Secretary 
MARITIME COMMISSION 
E.S. Land, Chairman 
WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 
D. M. Nelson, Chairman 
March 13, 1944. 


A limited supply of reprints of this statement will be available from the Children’s Bureau, Washington‘25, D.C. 


CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


. 20-May 3 International Labor Organiza- 
tion. ‘Twenty-sixth annual conference, 
Philadelphia. Permanent headquarters: 
Montreal. 


.29-May6 National Boys and Girls Week. 
Twenty-fourth annual observance. A 
program to bring to the attention of the 
community the problems, interests, and 
recreation of youth. 


y 7-14 National Family Week. Sponsored 
by Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish re- 
ligious organizations. 


y 10-12 National Tuberculosis Association. 
Chicago. Permanent headquarters : 1790 
Broadway, New York. 


» 17-21 American Physiotherapy Associa- 
tion. Twenty-second annual conference, 
New York. Permanent headquarters: 
720 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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19-22 National Probation Association. 
Cleveland. Permanent headquarters: 
1790 Broadway, New York. 


21-27 Family Welfare Association. 
Cleveland. Permanent headquarters : 122 
East Twenty-second Street, New York. 


21-27 National Conference of Social 
Work. Cleveland. 


22-94 National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. New York. Permanent head- 
quarters: 600 South Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago. 


24 National Child Labor Committee. 
Cleveland. Permanent headquarters : 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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